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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Immanuel Kant's Critique of Pure Reason: in Commemoration of the 
Centenary of its First Publication. Translated into English by F. Max 
Muller. New York, The Macmillan Co.; London, Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., 1896. — pp. xxvi, 808. 

It must be a very material satisfaction, both to the teacher and to the 
student of the History of Philosophy, to know that Professor Max Miiller's 
translation of the Critique of Pure Reason is again in print. By last year 
the inconvenience of obtaining second-hand copies of the two volumes, 
edition of 1881, had become so considerable as to rule it out as a text-book, 
except for small (advanced) classes. One thing, at any rate, this disagree- 
able experience has shown us, and that is that Professor Miiller's translation 
of the first Critique has become practically indispensable for class-room 
purposes, no matter how faithful teacher and student may be in following 
the original text. A translation of some sort is necessary if the class is to 
get over the whole, or any considerable part, of the Critique in a single 
term or semester (as is often very desirable) ; and that Professor Miiller's 
translation is the best we have, goes almost without saying. The very few 
who still maintain the superiority of Meiklejohn's version can hardly escape 
the charge of eccentricity. It is true that Professor Muller occasionally 
makes Kant clear in the translation when he is undoubtedly obscure in the 
text — indeed, he himself, in his introduction, confesses to something of 
the kind — but I have seldom, if ever, found such passages seriously 
misleading. 

It will be remembered that the first edition of this translation of the 
Critique appeared in 1881, "in commemoration of the centenary of its 
first publication," and also that it was a particularly good example of 
book-making. For both reasons it is likely to be prized more than the first 
edition of such a book would ordinarily be. In this original edition, how- 
ever, the arrangement of the contents was somewhat peculiar. The first 
volume contained (1) Professor Miiller's interesting introduction [pp. lxii]; 
(2) a sketch of the development of Modern Philosophy to the time of 
Kant, by Professor Ludwig Noire - [pp. 1-359]; (3) a translation of the 
principal variations of the second edition of the Critique from the text of 
the first edition [pp. 363-511]. The second and larger volume contained 
a complete translation of the text of the first edition (1781) with references 
to the variations in the second edition (1787) as given in the first volume. 
Now, this arrangement, while not seriously objectionable for literary pur- 
poses, caused a great deal of inconvenience when the book was used as a 
text-book. One felt that the variations should, by all means, have been 
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included in the volume containing the translation. While occupying only 
148 pages of the first volume, these variations are, of course, in some cases 
of very great importance; so that the two large volumes had to be carried 
to and from the lecture room, while one slightly larger volume would have 
contained all that was really needed. 

The present edition (1896) is in one large volume instead of two. On 
the ' copyright ' page, it is said to be " reprinted with alterations." These 
alterations, however, do not seem to apply to the translation, which, so far 
as I have had opportunity to compare the two, is an accurate reprint of the 
first edition of the translation. In fact, the faithfulness of the reprint in 
one respect is rather amusing. Turn, e.g., to page 719 (of this edition) and 
you find the heading " Supplement V [see vol. ii, p. 7]." The " vol. ii," 
of course, is vol. ii of the other edition, and, as the paging in this volume 
and that of the second volume of the 1881 edition by no means exactly 
correspond, the reference is incorrect. Here it happens to be only one 
page out of the way; but if one turn, e.g., to Supplement XXVI, the refer- 
ence is to " vol. ii, p. 293." In this case the reference should be to p. 274 
(of the present edition). Thus, while the references from the translation of 
the first edition of the Critique to the variations in second edition, which 
are always designated by Roman numerals (e.g., " Supplement V " and 
" Supplement XXVI "), are correct, the references from the variations 
(printed here as an appendix) to the page of the translation to which they 
belong are uniformly incorrect, and sometimes very far out of the way 
indeed. 

The " alterations" in the present edition of the translation, then, as might 
be expected, are in the way of omission. Not only is Professor Noire"'s 
long historical introduction sacrificed, . but also the introduction to the 
translation by Professor Miiller himself. The former — be it said in brutal 
honesty — we relinquish without a pang; but it really seems a pity not to 
include at least some part of Professor Miiller's introduction, which has a 
decided autobiographical as well as general literary interest. As it stands, 
the book has neither preface nor introduction of any kind, which gives it a 
somewhat decapitated appearance. 

But these omissions, even if carried to excess, have made it possible to 
print the translation and appendix (containing variations) in abundantly 
large type. For this the reader has great reason to be thankful. In fact, 
the printed page is just what it should be, so far as size of type, leading, 
etc., are concerned. One must add, however, that the paper on which the 
book is printed has a glazed surface, which is seriously objectionable. If, 
in the next edition, which must be called for before long, the book is 
printed on paper worthy of the plates, and an introduction is supplied, 
showing the relation of this to previous translations, in the conventional way, 
it will need but the correction of errors like those above noted to make this 
a perfectly satisfactory students' edition of this, the best English translation 
of Kant's greatest work. E. A. 



